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ABSTRACT 

Title of Thesis: An Analysis of the Relationship of Certain 

Employee Characteristics to Tenure and 
Performance of Selected Virginia Extension 
Ag ent s - Ag r i cul t ur e 

Donald Jerome Moore, Master of Science, 1967 
Thesis directed by: Professor E. R. Ryden 

A major problem and concern of administrators and 
supervisors of the Cooperative Extension Services is the 
lack of criteria for use in selecting applicants . for em- 
ployment which will indicate how the prospective employee 
will perform on the job and how long he will stay on the 
staff. 

The overall objective of this study was to determine 
the relationship of certain employee characteristics to the 
tenure and performance of selected extension agents -agricul- 
ture in Virginia. Three groups were constituted to repre- 
sent short, medium and long tenure. There were finally 77 
agents in the three groups. The same agents were also 
ranked on the basis of performance ratings and formed into 
three performance groups — low, medium and high. 

Employee characteristics considered were adaptabil- 
ity, vocational interests and academic accomplishments. Two 
criterion variables, one for tenure and one for performance, 
were used. One hundred twenty -nine independent variables 
were identified in the data and correlated against the two 



criterion variables. Also, an analysis of variance was used 
to determine the significance of differences between the 
characteristics of the two sets of three groups. 

Findings of the study led to the following conclu- 
sions with reference to the population in question: 

% 

Employees with longer tenure are not also signif- 
icantly higher performers. 

There is no significant relationship between adapt- 
ability or overall academic grade point average and perform- 

« 

ance. 

There is a significant negative relationship between 
the number of academic credit hours in education and agri- 
cultural education, and the grade point average in psychol- 
ogy, for the undergraduate curriculum, and the performance 
ratings of Virginia extension agents -agriculture. 

The vocational interests of Virginia extension 
agents-agriculture are more nearly like those of farmers, 
forest service men, Y.M.C.A. physical directors, and school 
superintendents . Their vocational interests are mature and 
stable, and they are highly professional. 

The Adaptability Test and the Strong Vocational In- 
terest Blank failed to discriminate between the more effec- 
tive and less effective Virginia extension agents-agricul- 



ture. 
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CHAPTER I 

■ 

INTRODUCTION 

One of the most important functions of administrators 
and supervisors of the various Cooperative Extension Services 
of the United States is to attract and secure the services of 
capable and well-qualified workers. It is held by some writ- 
ers that the progress likely to be made by the Extension 

Service in the future depends largely upon the caliber of 

1 

the workers recruited. 

A major problem in selecting applicants for employ- 
ment is the lack of criteria which will indicate how the 
prospective employee will perform on the job and how long he 
will likely stay on the staff. 

An examination of some statistics prepared by the 
Federal Extension Service reveals that 5,5l8 county agricul- 
tural agents were on the job during the period January 1, 

1965 through December 31 j 1965* These figures do not include 
six states which do not request federal appointments for all 
new professional employees. Of the 5>5l8 agents reported, 

^78 were separated during 1965* resulting in a separation 
rate of 8.7 percent. A closer analysis of the data reveals 

1 F. E. Rogers and Ann G. Olmstead (eds.), Supervision 
AH the Cooperative Extension Service (Madison: University of 

Wisconsin, 1957)> p7 40. 
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a range from no separations in two states to a separation 

2 

rate of 25.0 percent in two states. 

The same data referred to above show that in Virginia 
during 1965? there were 197 county agricultural agents on the 
job. Of this number, 25 separated during the period under 
consideration, resulting in a separation rate of 12.6 percent. 
It can readily be determined from this information that the 
turnover rate for county agricultural agents in Virginia was 
approximately 50 percent greater than that of the nation as 
a whole in 1965*^ 

There seems to be little information available re- 
garding the cost of training and/or losing a professional 
worker, especially a professional extension worker. However, 
an article appearing in the Journal ££, College Placement in 
1957 gave the following set of figures as an example of 
"first year" costs to recruit and train a fresh graduates 

Salary $3? 600 

Moving cost 500 

Time of trainers and supervisors. • • . 1?500 

Recruitment J±Q§. 

$ 6,000 

Less net value 1 1 00Q. 

$ 5 , 000 * 



2 U. S. Department of Agriculture, Federal Extension 
Service, "Turnover of Cooperative Extension Agents During 
the Period January 1, 1965 through December 31? 1965?" M0- 
51? February, 1966. 

3 lMi- 

Sjallaoe Jamie, "A Model Program for Corporate Re- 
cruitment," Journal of College Placement. Vol. XVII, Number 
3? March, 19*57^ 



This same article had this to say about the cost of 
losing a professional worker: 

A trainee that leaves his firm after two years of 
instruction, whether his program was on the job, learn- 
ing by doing, or a more formalized classroom project, 
has probably cost the company $8,000-$20,000. These 
amounts would include his salary, an apportional part 
of the salary of those accountable for his instruction, 
the overhead cost of his office, his travel and other 
expenses, the expense of his recruitment, and several 
other smaller but not insignificant items of cost.? 

Although these figures are somewhat out of date, 
they do help to form a framework in which to consider such 
costs. Also, these figures exemplify the costliness of re- 
cruiting and training new professional workers and, in turn 
stress the cost of turnover. This cost puts a high value 
on the selection and orientation of new personnel. There- 
fore, it becomes important to try to arrive at some methods 
for predicting employee tenure and performance. 



Statement of the Problem 



Extension administrators and supervisors must rely 
on subjective information for the most part when selecting 
new employees. With the rapidly increasing complexities of 
technology, more accurate and discriminating methods of em- 
ployee selection are needed. 

The potential for professional development and im- 
provement of the extension worker has recently become a 
major consideration, along with skills and abilities at the 
time of employment. 
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In view of these two emerging situations, a great 
need exists for the determination of a set of objective 
criteria which can be used to evaluate the skills, interests, 
abilities, and academic accomplishments of applicants, and a 
method for using these data to predict the probable perform- 
ance and tenure of the applicant if he were to become a 
member of the extension staff. 

Purpose of This Study 

The major purpose of this study was to gather cer- 
tain descriptive data concerning the characteristics of se- 
lected county agricultural agents in Virginia (since this 
study was designed, the title of county agents in Virginia 
has been changed to extension agent-agriculture; this title 
will be used throughout the remainder of this report) , and 
to determine the relationship of these data to the agents 
performance and tenure. 

There were two other purposes for conducting the 
study. First, the descriptive data furnished benchmark in- 
formation and set some tentative norms regarding the skills, 
interests, abilities, and academic accomplishments of men 
extension agents in Virginia. These data could have defin- 
ite implications for programs of professional development of 
the staff in Virginia. 

Secondly, the characteristics of the agents found to 
have significant relationships to tenure and performance 
could be used as a basis for making recommendations for the 
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establishment of a set of objective criteria for use in per- 
sonnel selection. It would be possible to use these data to 
construct a prediction equation for tenure and performance. 

Employee characteristics which were considered in 
this study included years employed by extension, age of 
agent, adaptability (or mental ability), vocational inter- 
ests, specialization level, interest maturity, occupational 
level, masculinity, and academic accomplishments. Academic 
accomplishments were considered from the standpoint of num- 
ber of academic credit hours attempted, number of academic 
credit hours failed, and the grade point average for the 
undergraduate curriculum; and for all academic work beyond 
the undergraduate curriculum. For both the undergraduate 
curriculum and all academic work beyond the undergraduate 
curriculum, data were gathered and analyzed on the number 
of academic credit hours attempted and the grade point aver- 
age in the following categories: plant sciences, animal 

sciences, mechanical sciences, basic sciences, humanities, 
and social sciences. The social sciences were further 
broken down into the following categories for analysis: 
education; agricultural education; extension education; 
psychology; economics; sociology; communications; business 
and public admifiistration; and history, political science 
and government. 

Later in this report these characteristics will be 
referred to as variables for the sake of statistical analysis. 
A complete explanation of each and a listing can be found in 
Chapter III. 
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Objectives 

The basic concerns of this study are expressed in 
the purpose. However, to make these concerns operational, 
they are stated below as objectives. 

The objectives, then, of this study were: 

1. To determine the relationship of certain em- 
ployee characteristics to the tenure of se- 
lected Virginia extension agents -agriculture. 

2. To determine the relationship of certain em- 
ployee characteristics to the performance of 
selected Virginia extension agents -agriculture. 

3. To establish benchmark information regarding 
the skills, interests, abilities, and academic 
accomplishments of extension agents-agriculture 
in Virginia. 

4. To identify some areas in which the different 
tenure groups may need additional training. 

5. To establish a set of objective criteria for 
use in personnel selection in Virginia which 
can be used as predictors of tenure and per- 
formance. 

Hypotheses 

This study has centered around certain hypotheses 
which, along with the objectives, have served as guides in 
setting up the framework for conducting and analyzing the 
study. These hypotheses were stated first as research (or 
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content) hypotheses, and later as a null hypothesis (capable 
of being tested statistically) . 

Research Hypotheses . 

1. Those employees having longer tenure will also 
have: 

a. Vocational interests more nearly like those 

of men successful in the following occupa- 
tions, as shown by the Strong Vocational In- 
terest Blank: Y.M.C.A Physical Director, 

Personnel Manager, Public Administrator, Vo- 
cational Counselor, Physical Therapist, 

Social Worker, Social Science Teacher, Bus- 
iness Education Teacher, School Superintend- 
ent, and Minister. 

b. A greater amount of formal academic training 
in the social sciences, and especially in 
education, extension education, agricultural 
education, psychology, sociology, and commun- 
ications. 

2. Those employees having higher' performance ratings 
will also have: 

a. Higher adaptability, as shown by the Adapta- 
bility Test. 

b. Vocational interests more nearly like those 

of men successful in the following occupations, 
as shown by the Strong Vocational Interest 
Blank: Y.M.C.A. Physical Director, Personnel 
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Manager, Public Administrator, Vocational 
Counselor, Physical Therapist, Social Worker 
Social Science Teacher, Business Education 
Teacher, School Superintendent, and Minister 

c. Higher grade point averages for the under- 
graduate curriculum. 

d. A greater number of academic credit hours in 
the social sciences, and especially in educa- 
tion, extension education, agricultural edu- 
cation, psychology, sociology, and communica- 
tions. 

3. Those employees having shorter tenure and lower 
performance ratings will also have vocational 
interests more nearly like those of men success- 
ful in the following occupations, as shown by 
the Strong Vocational Interest Blank: Farmer, 

Carpenter, Forest Service Man, Aviator, Printer, 
Math-Science Teacher, Industrial Arts Teacher, 
Vocational Agriculture Teacher, Policeman, and 
Army Officer. 

Null Hypothesis . 

1. There will be no statistically significant rela- 
tionship between tenure and performance and: 

a. Adaptability 

b. Vocational Interests 

c. Academic credit hours, and 

d. Grade point averages for the undergraduate 
curriculum. 
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Need for the Study 



Probably the most important decisions made in exten- 
sion are those determining the employment of new personnel. 
In fact, according to Kelsey and Heames 

No other function of the administrator is more im- 
portant than the wise selection of personnel. The im- 
pression which the public will have of the Extension 
Service in his state will depend largely upon the men 
and women he selects. The effectiveness of his organ- 
ization in rendering service will be determined almost 
wholly by the competence of his associates.® 

At this period in the life of the Extension Service, 
it is not only important to have as many workers on the job 
as is financially possible, but it also is imperative that 
the quantity be matched or even surpassed with quality of 
personnel. 

Frutchey has said: 

The effectiveness of an educational institution de- 
pends primarily upon its teachers. The effectiveness 
of the Cooperative Extension Service depends upon its 
county extension agents. A good county extension agent 
means a good program, good methods, and good results . 7 

Johnson and McCormick suggest the following elements 
as a logical approach to selection of personnel: 

1. The initial contact 

2. The application forms 

3* Checking the background of the applicant 



£ 

L. D. Kelsey and C. C. Hearne, Cooperative Exten - 
sion Work (New York: Comstock Publishing Associates? 1955) , 

p. 67. 



?Fred P. Frutchey, The Development of an Aptitude 
l£St f the Selection qL -County Agricultural Agents (Wash- 
mgton: U. S. Department of Agriculture, Federal Extension 

Service, 1965), p. 3. 
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4. The selection interview 

5. Use of selection tests 

6. Physical examination. 8 

In Virginia, the prospective employee is evaluated 

1 

by the initial contact, the information contained in the 
application forms, and the selection interview. Also, some 
efforts are made to check into the background of the appli- 
cant by requesting letters of recommendation and personal 
contact, when possible, with others who may be familiar 
with the applicants background. 

The American Association of Examiners and Adminis- 
trators of Educational Personnel has had this to say con- 
cerning personnel work: 

Scientific studies, as well as experience, have 
proved that subjective human judgments are fallible. 

This is especially true when one person attempts to 
judge another. • • • Personal idiosyncrasies, both 
on the part of the judge and the applicant, insinuate 
themselves into the conclusion with the result that 
the decision is unsound. As a consequence, every 
effort should be made to increase the area of substan- 
tial judgment. • • • The evidence on which the final 
judgment is based should be, as far as practicable, 
objective, comparable, and free from individual personal 

bias. ° 

Again, Johnson and McCormick have issued some cau- 
tions regarding the staffing process. They say: 



O 

°Alton C. Johnson and Robert W. McCormick, Staffing 
Doc is ions in the Cooperative Extension Service (Madison, 
Wisconsin and Washington: National Agricultural Extension 

Center for Advanced Study and the Division of Management 
Operations, Federal Extension Service, July, 1962), p. 56. 

^American Association of Examiners and Administra- 
tors of Educational Personnel, Principles and Procedures of 
Teacher Selection (Cincinnati: Tri-State Offset Co., 19527} 

p. 19. 
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If staffing is conducted on a hit-or-miss, haphazard 
basis, deleterious effects rnay befall the individuals 
who are involved in the process as well as the organiza- 
tion which is attempting to assemble and develop an 
effective staff* Unless staffing decisions are realistic, 
employees may be assigned to positions where they are un- 
able to utilize their talents to the fullest and thus 
would be unable to make their maximum contribution to the 
organization and to society* 

One must be careful not to interpret the staffing 
process as being equivalent to "job filling." There is 
a significant difference between "job filling" and the 
recruitment, selection, and development of an effective 
staff which can achieve the organizational objectives. 10 

Extension personnel methods for selection of new em- 
ployees have been subjective, but it seems extension person- 
nel officers and the procedures they use are becoming more 
sophisticated. Some states are now using tests and instru- 
ments of various kinds to assess the ability and qualifica- 
tions of the applicant and predict his probable performance* 

Attention was focused in this direction in 1961 when 
the National Extension Research Seminar prepared a report 
stating: 



Scientifically derived information is needed by ex- 
tension administrators for making decisions about the 
general personnel program* Sound policies, procedures, 
and practices need to be developed that will facilitate 
the employment of persons who have the necessary qual- 
ifications. to fill adequately the positions for which 
they are selected and who have the potential to assume 
additional responsibilities in the organization. 11 

• 

Certain qualifications or characteristics in the 
selection of agents can be identified and assessed so as to 
be indicative of probable performance and effectiveness. 



10 Johnson and McCormick, op.* cit . . pp. 10-11. 

^National Extension Research Seminar (Purdue 
University, Lafayette, Indiana, April lB-21, 1961), p. 108. 
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Although individual differences do exist in any pop- 
ulation, some extension agents tend to be more effective than 
others* So, " • • * if means could be devised to select for 
county agent positions only men similar to the most effective 
agents, the educational results achieved by extension would 
be greatly increased." 12 

Then how can applicants be screened effectively? 

What procedures should be used to accomplish the selection 
process? How can the data secured from each procedure be 
accurately weighed in arriving at a decision to hire an 
applicant? 

One of the elements which Johnson and McCormick 
recommended in their approach to selection of personnel was 
the use of selection tests. Individual differences can be 
measured by testing. Establishing differences related to 
tenure and effectiveness as extension agents through written 
tests and other objective data would be highly desirable. 

This study was an effort to determine the relationship of 
several such characteristics to agent effectiveness. 

Scope of the Study 

Early in this study, the decision was made to use" 
clear-cut objective data insofar as was feasible. 



Ivan Nye, ]£h§. Relationship of Certain Factors to 
j&unty Agent Success . University of Missouri College of 
Agriculture, Agricultural Experiment Station Research Bul- 

JSBi? (Columbia, Missouri: University of Missouri, 

1952), p. 3. ’• 



1 
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Fortunately, it was possible to enforce this decision through 
out the study. 

An eclectic approach was taken in the selection of 
independent variables to compare with the criterion, or de- 
pendent, variables. Consequently, the independent variables 
chosen — basically, adaptability, vocational interests, and 
academic accomplishments — are those which have been found in 
parts of various studies to have a significant relationship 
to the dependent variables — tenure and performance. 

The data were collected from a comprehensive survey 
of college transcripts, and the administration of the Adapt- 
ability Test and the Strong Vocational Interest Blank-Men. 

The criterion data were gathered from personnel records and 
the rating of agents by supervisors according to the paired- 
comparison technique. 

The primary purpose of the study was to determine 
relationships of the independent variables to the criterion, 
or dependent variables, and not to validate any particular 
instrument or procedure. Therefore, a simple correlation 
program was used for the statistical analysis, in addition 
to an analysis of variance. 

* 

Limitations 

The author feels there have been two basic limita- 
tions in this study. First, it was deemed necessary to use 
a sample of agents rather than the entire male county staff. 
Some variables which might conceivably have been significant 
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with oil© entire staff could not be accurately analyzed for 
the lack of sufficient information. The study included 77 
of the 197 members of the male county staff. For some of 
the analyses, the sample was divided into three groups, re- 
sulting in a rather small N. 

Secondly, within the author* s knowledge, no instru- 
ments have been validated for the purpose of accurately re- 
lating personality characteristics of extension agents to 
any dependent variable. Therefore, it was not possible to 
use an instrument to assess this important area. 

f 

Assumptions 

The basic assumption inherent and necessary in this 
study was that district supervisors are knowledgeable re- 
garding the effectiveness of extension agents -agriculture 
and would be objective and unbiased in executing the per- 
formance ratings. 



Organization of the Study 

Chapter I consists of a brief review of the back- 
ground of the problem and need for the study, statement of 
the objectives and hypotheses, mention of the scope and 
certain limitations of the study, and the basic assumption. 

Chapter II contains a review of selected research 
related to this investigation. 

Chapter III describes the design of the study and 
methods used. 






Chapter IV contains a presentation and dis cussion of 
the findings within the hypothetical framework. 

Chapter V contains a presentation and discussion of 

some interesting and pertinent findings outside the hypothet- 
ical framework. 

Chapter VI is a summary of the total study with a 
statement of conclusions and recommendations for use of the 
findings and for further study. 







CHAPTER II 

REVIEW OF SELECTED RELATED RESEARCH 

Several studies have been conducted in extension in 
an effort to find dependable methods for predicting perform- 
ance of extension agents. Generally, they have been con- 
cerned with only some of the characteristics involved in the 
present study. A brief review of some of these studies fol- 
lows. 

In Missouri, Nye tested the hypothesis that success 
in county extension work can be predicted from a combination 
of known factors about an individual's background, training, 

t 

intelligence, vocational interests, attitudes, and other 
personality characteristics. His findings revealed that 
college grades may have some association with agent success, 
but he added, "it is clear that a knowledge of an individ- 
ual's vocational interests leaves a great deal unknown con- 
cerning his potential effectiveness as an agent." 1 However, 
the Missouri County Agent Inventory which Nye developed in 
the study was found to have a high relationship with the 
performance ratings of Missouri county agricultural agents. 



1 Ivan Nye, The Relationship of Certain Factors, 
to Countv Agent Success . University of Missouri College 
of Agriculture, Agricultural Experiment Station Research 
Bulletin 498 (Columbia, Missouri: University of Missouri, 

1952), pp. 20-21. 
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It Is considered that "from the scores on the inventory, one 

2 

could tell pretty well the ratings of the agents." 

Because of Nye*s findings in Missouri, a study was 
set up and conducted to further test the Missouri Inventory 
in fifteen states. Frutchey reported: 

The results were disappointing. It is plain to see 
that the Inventory did not differentiate between the 
more effective and less effective agents. ... In 
none of the states did the Missouri County Agent In- 
ventory have sufficient prediction power to be useful 
in the selection of agents. 3 

Since the Missouri County Agent Inventory did not 
prove to be a good instrument for selecting county agricul- 
tural agents, each of the fifteen states developed its own 
instrument from an analysis of the responses to the ques- 
tions in the Missouri Inventory. This was highly success- 
ful. There was found to be a high relationship (.90) be- 
tween the new instrument for each state and the performance 
of its beginning agents. So, although a "national" instru- 
ment was not highly successful, individual instruments were 
very highly related to performance. 

Stauffer, in Pennsylvania, attempted to identify 
factors related to effectiveness of county extension agents 
by examining the ability of the Missouri County Agent 

^Fred P. Frutchey, The Development of an Aptitude 
Test for the Selection of Countv Agricultural Agents (Wash- 
ington: U. S. Department of Agriculture, Federal Extension 

Service, 1965) * p* 4. 

3 Ibid ., p. 7 . 

ttbid.. pp. 8 - 9 . 
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Inventory to predict effectiveness of county agents, and to 
determine the relationship between undergraduate training 
and the subsequent effectiveness of county agents. He con- 
cluded that (1) the Missouri County Agent Inventory failed 
to discriminate among three groups of agents rated on ef- 
fectiveness, (2) the number of college credits taken in se- 
lected areas of study did not significantly influence rated 
effectiveness as an extension agent, and (3) the grade point 
average in selected areas of study did not significantly in- 
fluence the rated effectiveness of an extension agent. ^ 

i 

In a Michigan study, Posz and Stone found that 
scholastic achievement was not positively correlated with 
the success of county agricultural agents. A positive cor- 
relation, although not high, was found between academic 
achievement and success among *+-H agents. The study failed 
to show a positive relationship between success on the job 

and the number of credit hours of work taken in technical 

£ 

agriculture. 

In another Michigan study, Axinn was concerned with 
validating a battery of tests for use in personnel selection. 

Tests used in the study were the Strong Vocational Interest 

^Robert H. Stauffer, "Pre -Employment Factors Asso- 
ciated with the Rated Effectiveness of a Selected Group of 
Pennsylvania County Agents" (unpublished Master* s thesis, 

Pennsylvania State University, 1963) . 

£ 

A. Conrad Posz and John T. Stone, "Can You Predict 
Success from Academic Records?," Cooperative Extension 
Service (East Lansing: Michigan State College, 1953), pp. 

1-H-. (Mimeographed.) 
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Blank -Men, the Bernreuter Personality Inventory, and the Otis 

Self-Administering Test of Mental Ability. Axinn summarized 

his study by saying, "this study has not validated these 

tests for use in selecting prospective county Extension per- 
7 

sonnel . " 

In I960, Swan conducted a study in Michigan and New 
•York to determine if value patterns of more effective agents 
were different from value patterns of less effective agents, 
when agents were ranked in order of overall effectiveness by 
their supervisors. It was considered that if value patterns 
between the two groups of agents were found to be signifi- 
cantly different, the values could be used as a variable in 
predicting success in county extension work. The Prince 
Differential-Values Inventory was used to measure the values 
of the subjects. It was concluded that the D-V Inventory was 

g 

not valid for predicting success in county extension work. 

Warren found that in the Oklahoma Cooperative Exten- 
sion Service those employees considered to be most successful 
by administrators and supervisors undertook a much broader 
field of study in their undergraduate and graduate programs 
than did those persons who were considered unsuccessful. 



^George H. Axinn, Personnel Testing for the Michigan 
Cooperative Extension Service . Miscellaneous Publication 301, 
Federal Extension Service, Division of Research and Training 
(Washington: U. S. Department of Agriculture, 1957)) P« 

^John Curtis Swan, "A Study of Values as a Differen- 
tial Characteristic of More Effective and Less Effective # 
County Extension Agents" (unpublished Master 1 s thesis, Mich- 
igan State University, East Lansing, I960). 
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Most of the study was devoted to establishing the relation- 
ship of college credits to success as an extension agent. 

He found that the extremely high F values observed in such 
fields as education, communications and sociology bear out 
the contention that human relation skills are more important 
for people in this line of work than exclusive emphasis on 
technical agriculture. It did not matter how much knowledge 
a person had in a given technical area if the person could 
not interpret and communicate this knowledge to persons who 
could benefit from it.^ 

Sundaraj found in a study with 229 Tennessee county 
agricultural' agents, that five of sixteen factors were 
fairly consistently related to job performance. They were; 

(1) average undergraduate grade point earned, (2) credit 
hours of undergraduate educational coursework completed, 

(3) years of extension work served, (*+) average graduate 
grade point earned, and (5) average graduate social study 
grade point earned. 

Sundaraj further identified five factors as being 
nonsignificant, or unrelated to performance. They were: 

(1) credit hours of undergraduate technical coursework com- 
pleted, (2) average grade point earned in technical course- 
work, (3) credit hours of graduate social study coursework 



^A. G. Warren, "A Study of Some Training Factors j 

Associated with the Success or Failure of Cooperative Ex- 
tension Workers'* (unpublished Ed. D. thesis, Oklahoma State ■ 

University, I960), pp. ^5-*+6 . j 

i 
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completed, (4) average grade point earned in graduate tech- 
nical coursework, and (5) credit hours of graduate educa- 

10 

tional coursework completed, 

Dotson continued and expanded the investigation 
initiated by Sundaraj in Tennessee. Of the twenty-two fac- 
tors considered, six were found to characterize "high per- 
forming" men agents. They were: (1) they had relatively 

high average undergraduate grade points (3*0 or above on a 
4.0 system), (2) they had satisfactorily completed 10 or 
more hours of graduate work with an average grade point of 
3.4 or above, (3) they belonged to two or more professional 
and one or two scholastic organizations, (4) they had re- 
ceived at least one award or honor, (5) they were 30 or more 
years of age and had completed from 10 to 20 or more years 
of extension work, and (6) they were married and had chil- 
dren. 11 

In a study with 4-H agents in Louisiana, Gassie 
tested 64 factors to determine if there was a significant 
relationship between each factor and the level of job per- 
formance of 4-H agents. He found a significant relationship 
between a high undergraduate grade point average in social 



10 S. M. Sundaraj, "A Study of Relationships Between 
Selected Factors and Job Performance Ratings of Tennessee 
County Agricultural Extension Agents" (unpublished Master* s 
thesis, The University of Tennessee, Knoxville, 1962). 

^Robert S. Dotson, "Selected Factors Related to 
Two-Year (1960-1961) Average Job Performance Ratings of 
Tennessee County Extension Workers" (Knoxville: The Ten- 

nessee Agricultural Extension Service, 1964). 
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science and high job performance. He concluded that "high 
performance as well as low performance agents in this study 
possessed essentially the same characteristics." Further- 
more, he said, "this study fails to provide a conclusive 

basis for establishing a definite group of factors for 

12 

evaluating applicants for 4-H Club work. ..." 

Some of the most extensive investigation in the area 
of performance prediction of extension personnel has been 
conducted in Indiana under the direction of Dr. E. R. Ryden. 
Two studies, conducted as a part of this overall personnel 

i 

research program, will be reviewed here. 

Gosney used the Strong Vocational Interest Blank to 
determine the differences in interest patterns between county 
agricultural agents and assistant county agricultural agents, 
and to determine whether or not Indiana county extension 
agents have a unique pattern of vocational interests. He 
reported the results of his study as follows: 

1. There were no significant differences in mean scores 
obtained by County Agents and Assistant County 
Agents, with 38 of the 48 scales showing no differ- 
ence at the .05 level. 

2. The extension agent group did exhibit a more or less 
unique interest pattern, when compared with the pat- 
terns of the Agriculture Freshmen and Men-in-General 
groups. There were 17 scales which showed differ- 
ences at the .001 level in comparison with both the 
Agriculture Freshmen and Men-in-General. *3 



1 2 

E. W. Gassie, "Factors Associated with Job Perform- 
ance of Assistant County Agents Doing 4-H Club Work, Louisi- 
ana, 1964" (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation, Louisiana State 
University, Baton Rouge, 1965)* 

^Charles a. Gosney, "Vocational Interest Patterns of 
Indiana County Agricultural Extension Agents" (unpublished 
Masters thesis, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana, 1963), 

p. 9. 
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Bluhm continued the Indiana research by studying 



several tests in the hope that they might provide a valid 
predictive measurement of male county extension personnel 
success. He studied the Adaptability Test (AT), the Strong 
Vocational Interest Blank (SVIB) , and the Thurstone Temper- 



ament Schedule. Scores on each of these three instruments 
were correlated with overall Job performance as determined 



by supervisor ratings using the method of paired-comparisons. 
He concluded that; 

The Adaptability Test and the Strong Vocational In- 
terest Blank have potential value as an aid in the se- 
lection of county extension personnel, that the Adapt- 
ability Test and the Aviator scale of the Strong. Voca- 
tional Interest Blank appear to have additional value 
when used as a multiple predictor, that the yhurstong, 
Temperament Schedule needs further study before assess- 
ing its value in the county extension personnel selec- 
tion process, and that the method of paired comparisons 
appears to be a reliable technique for rating county 
extension agents.^ 

In summarizing the work at Purdue in the Journal ££ 



Dncparative Extension . Ryden indicates the following find 



ings: 

1. There was a high correlation between agents 

scores on the Adaptability Test and the Graduate 
Record Examination. 

Since the Graduate Record Examination is 
widely used for appraising the suitability of 
students applying for admission to graduate 
school, and since agents are encouraged to 



ll4 Wilbur R. Bluhm, "An Examination of Three Tests for 
the Selection of County Extension Personnel" (unpublished 
Master* s thesis, Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana, 
1964), pp. vii-viii. 



